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Mead,   Mary  E. 


Seattle  Woman's  Diary 
Tells  of  Lincoln's  Death 


Nearly  seventy-five  years  ago  a 
gaunt,  long-shanked  man  with 
brooding  eyes  sat  in  a  box  in  Ford's 
Theater  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Sud- 
denly the  crash  of  a  pistol  shat- 
tered the  silence.  The  gaunt  man 
slumped  forward,  and  the  nation 
had  lost  a  leader. 

Because  a  fourteen-year-old  girl 
put  an  account  of  that  tragedy  in 
her  diary,  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  today  will  mean  more  to 
Miss  Adelaide  Smith,  Seattle  school 
teacher. 

The  fourteen-year-old  girl  was 
Miss  Smith's  mother,  Mary  E. 
Mead,  who,  while  a  student  at 
Michigan  Female  College  in  Lan- 
sing, heard  the  news  of  the  Presi- 
dent's assassination  and  wrote  it  in 
her  diary. 

Dated  April  15,  1865,  the  words 
are  in  an  open,  immature  hand: 
"Today     I     have     the     saddest 
news    to    write    that    I    have    yet 
written    in   this   book   and   that    I 
hope    I    shall    never   write    again. 
Last    evening    President    Lincoln 
and  Secretary  (of  State)  William 
H.  Seward  were  assassinated  .  .  ." 
(Seward,  stabbed  three  times  in 
the  throat  while  he  was  on  a  sick- 
bed,  did  not  die.     He  later  recov- 
ered from  the  wounds.) 


After  relating  how  Lincoln,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  went  to  the 
theater  on  the  fatal  night,  Miss 
Smith's  mother  continued: 

"At  10  o'clock  while  sitting  in 
his.  box  he  was  shot  through  the 
head  by  a  man  who  rushed  out 
towards  his  box  and  then  to- 
wards the  front  of  the  stage.  .  .  . 
The  man  made  his  escape  out  of 
the  theater  and  mounting  a  horse 
was  soon  out  of  sight." 
A  few  lines  farther  on  appear  the 
words : 

"They  have  since  arrested  the 
murderer      of      Lincoln.        It      is 
Booth,  the  actor!" 
The  diary,  a  small  worn  volume 
with  leaves  loose  from  the  binding, 
was  kept  by  the  girl  as  she  grew 
older  and  married.    From  her  hands 
it  passed  into  those  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Smith,  becoming  a  treas- 
ured keepsake. 


Meade,   Charles  E. 


Cleveland,   -  Funeral 


CHARLZS  £.  A?£/9P£. 

Charles    E.    Mead    remembers    the 

I  Civil  War  well  enough,  but  he  wasn't 

a  soldier.     One  isn't  much  of  a  fight- 

I  er  at  nine  years.     Meade,   who  is  76 

!  years   old,    sold   the   Plain   Dealer   in 

1861,   when  he  was  9  years   old. 

"We  got  5  cents  for  it  in  those 
days — because  of  the  war,  I  guess," 
Mead  said.  "I  sold  papers  the  time 
Lincoln  was  shot.  Sold  a  lot  of  them, 
too;  that  is,  a  lot  when  you  con- 
sider that  there  weren't  so  many  peo- 
ple to  sell  to  then. 

"It  was   the  Evening  Plain   Dealer 

then.     The  office   was   a   little   place 

down  under  Water  Street  Hill.     The 

papers   were   printed   one   at   a   time 

J  on  a  small  pony  press,   and  we  had 

I  to   fold   them   ourselves." 

Mead  lives  at  1593  E.  40th  Street. 
He  recalls  the  occasion  when  Lin- 
coln's body  lay  in  state  near  the  site 
of  the  old  Post  Office.  Soldiers  were 
encamped  on  Scranton  Road  Hill,  and 
target  practice  was  held  there-. 


Medcalf,    Nancy   Turnham 


Indiana 


Lincoln  'sLife  In  Indiana  Recalled 


Abe'sMotherBorn 
February  4,  1774 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 

my  mother,  won't  you,  David? 
It's  a  mighty  sweet  name,"  the 
youth  proposed,  with  an  implying 
look  toward  the  mother  who  was 
Nancy  Emick  Turnham. 

Joyously  everyone  agreed  upon 
the  name  Nancy  for  the  new 
baby. 

Other  happy  callers  of  that  eve- 
ning were  jubilantly  informed  by 
young  Abe  that  "Dave  is  going  to 
call  the  little  girl  Nancy — in 
honor  of  my  mother  and  its 
mother,"  David  Turnham  after- 
ward related  to  his  daughter,  and 
she  in  turn  to  her  children  and 
grandchildren.  Today,  recounting 
the  incident  is  a  sacred  Christmas 
ritual  in  the  homes  of  Noble  Med- 
calf's  sons,  when  their  children 
hear  anew  the  story  of  how  their 
great-grandmother,  Nancy  Turn- 
ham Medcalf,  was  held  in  the  arms 
of  Abaham  Lincoln  and  was  given 
the  name  of  Nancy — "in  memory 
of  his  angel  mother." 

Abe  Played  With  Nancy. 

During  the  next  five  years  be- 


Dale  Resident 
Relates  Stories 


Nancy  Turnham  Medcalf. 


fore  his  departure  for  Illinois 
(1830),  Lincoln  was  to  play  and 
romp  often  with  little  Nancy 
Turnham,  and  "once  he  devised  a 
teeter-totter  for  mother,"  Noble 
Medcalf  says,  adding  that  "Grand- 
father Turnham  never  recalled 
Abe  as  melancholy  until  he  met 
him  again  in  1844.  'He  was  only 
serious-like  when  he  lived  in  In- 


diana,' grandfather  said,"  recalls 
the  Dale,  Ind.,  merchant  who 
smiles  in  memory  of  David  Turn- 
ham's  love  for  the  name  Nancy. 

"Why,  even  grandpa's  second 
wife  was  named  Nancy — one  of 
the  Spencer  County  Jones  girls," 
the   octogenarian    chuckles. 

Bill  Sought  In  Legislature. 

Nancy  Turnham  Medcalf  died 
September  26,   1921,  age  96. 

Now  folk  of  this  rail-fenced 
countryside  who  have  kept  green 
the  burial  place  of  Lincoln's 
pioheer  mother  are  appealing  to 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly  for 
the  privilege  of  visiting  the  recre- 
ational grounds  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  Park  to  pay  homage  to 
motherhood  in  her  name,  without 
having  to  pay  an  admission  fee  of 
10  cents. 

A  legislative  bill  in  behalf  o' 
all  Lincoln  and  Spencer  County 
historical  organizations,  including 
all  school  children,  declares  that 
"Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Park  is  a 
patriotic  '  and'  sacred  shrine,  'not 
an  outdoor  pleasure  park." 


#" 


Medill,  Joseph 


Blooraington,  111.  -  speech 


FORGOT  TO  TAKE! 
NOTES  AT  TALK! 
IN  BLOOMINGTON 

Reporters     Were     Stirred 

By  "Lost  Speech"  At 

G.O.P.  Meeting 

y**/H, 

For  more  than  twenty  years  a 
leader  of  the  Whig  party,  Abraham 
Lincoln  cast  this  aside  in  1856  to 
become  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Republican  party. 

It  was  on  May  29  of  that  year 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  a  Re- 
publican convention  in  Major's  hall, 
Bloomington.  So  stirring  were  his 
remarks  that  evening  that  those 
present  forgot  to  take  notes  and  the 
address  he  gave  has  become  known 
as  the  "Lost  Speech." 

Joseph  Medill  was  reporting  the 
convention  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  though  he  started  to  take  notes, 
he  found,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  sat 
down,  that  he  had  written  only  a  few 
sentences. 

Major's  hall  occupied  a  building 
not  far  from  the  present  McLean 
county  courthouse.  A  two-story 
building  still  stands  there,  but  the 
upper  story,  which  contained  the 
hall,  has  been  removed.  A  tablet 
erected  by  the  D.A.R.  marks  the 
building.  JJf.  4J-,  Vvv~v-_aj2 
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ILL.,    TUESDAY,    JUNE    30, 

FORGOT  TO  TAKE 
NOTES  AT  TALK 
IN  BLOOMINGTON 

Reporters     Were     Stirred 

By  "Lost  Speech"  At 

G.O.P.  Meeting. 


For  more  than  twenty  years  a 
leader  of  the  Whig  party,  Abraham 
Lincoln  cast  this  aside  in  1856  to 
become  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Republican  party. 

It  was  on  May  29  of  that  year 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  a  Re- 
publican convention  in  Major's  hall, 
Bloomington.  So  stirring  were  his 
remarks  that  evening  that  those 
present  forgot  to  take  notes  and  the 
address  he  gave  has  become  known 
as  the  "Lost  Speech." 

Joseph  Medill  was  reporting  the 
convention  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  though  he  started  to  take  notes, 
he  found,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  sat 
down,  that  he  had  written  only  a  few 
sentences. 

Major's  hall  occupied  a  building 
not  far  from  the  present  McLean 
county  courthouse.  A  two-story 
building  still  stands  there,  but  the 
upper  story,  which  contained  the 
hall,  has  been  removed.  A  tablet 
erected  by  the  D.A.R.  marks  the 
building. 


MELVIN,   DR.    S.   H. 
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NAMESAKE  OF  LINCOLN'S  WIFE  RECALLS 
MARTYR'S  GREETING  TO  SPRINGFIELD 
MAN  ON  VISIT  TO  PR 


"What  can  I  do  for  you.  Di\  Mot- 
rin?" 

"What  can  .you  do!  I  don't  want 
lanything,  it  that  is  what  you  mean." 

"Shake  hands  again.  Dr.  Melvin, 
you  are  the  first  person  who  lias 
come  to  me  in  the  White  House  from 
'  Springfield  out  of  sheer  friendship." 

That  is  the  conversation  between 
Graham  Lincoln  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Mel- 
vin, '  former  Springfield  druggist, 
which  took  place  about  a  year  after 
Lincoln  became  president,  recording 
to  Mrs.  Marv  Lincoln  Melvin  Dew- 
"  ing  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  who  is  visiting 
with  Isaac  R.  Diller,  511  Wast  Car- 
penter street,  after  an  absence  of  53 
years  from  Springfield. 

President  Lincoln  and  the  Melvin 
family  were  close  friends  while  the 
Lincolns  were  in  Springfield  and 
after  they  went  to  Washington,  Mrs. 
.  Dewing  said.  She  possesses  a  bonnet 
^presented  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  for  whom 
she  was  named,  and  a  letter  written 


bv   .Mrs.     Lincoln    1o     Mrs.     Dewing's 
mother,  dated  April   27,  1861.  The  let- 
ter follows: 
"My  Dear  Mrs.  Melvin: 

"Captain  Todd  leaves  today  for 
Springfield  and  I  take  the  liberty  to 
enclose  some  photographs  of  the 
boys,  also  a  little  bonnet  cap  for  my 
sweet  little  name  sake.  Thousands 
of 'soldiers  are  guarding  us,  and  if 
there  is  safety  in  numbers,  we  have 
every  reason  to  feel  secure  We  can 
only  hope  for  peace!  Our  boys  re- 
member your  dear  little  sons  witli 
much  affection.  I  trust  the  day  may 
come  when  they  will  be  re-united.  1 
had  intended  requesting  Mr.  Melvin 
lo  have  given  me  a  promise  that  on 
our  return  to  Springfield  we  could  be 
able  to  secure  our  particular  pew,  to 
which  I  was  very  much  attached, 
and  which  we  occupied  more  than  10 
years.  May  I  hope  that  he  will  be 
able,  to  do  so.  With  kind  regards  to 
your  family  and  all  friends,  I  remain 
ever  sincerely, 

"Mary  Lincoln." 
'  Mrs.  Dewing's  father  find  a  druj 
store  on  what  now  is  known  a 
Rroadwell's  corner  and  Lincoln  oftei 
stopped  in  to  play  ches»-  with  Mr 
Melvin.  Mrs.  Dewing  possesses  tin 
little  rosewood  table  on  which  thej 
played  together  with  Che  chess  mer 
used  by  them. 

The  late  Judge  Harry  A.  Melvin, 
one  time  supreme  /justice  of  Cali- 
fornia and  exalted  ruler  of  the  Elks, 
was  a  brother 'of  Mrs.  Dewing.  A 
picture  of  Judge  Melvin  bangs  in  the 
local   Elks'   club   building. 

Mrs.  Dewing  arrived  in  Springfield 
Saturday  afternoon  with  her  cousin, 
Charles "  M.  Slimmons  of  Chicago, 
who  also  was  a  former  Springfield, 
resident  and  protege  of  Jacob  Buntu 
She  will  leave  for  California  withm 
a  few  days. 
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Mennet,    Overton  II. 


CIVIL  WAR  VETERANS 
DYING  150  MONTHLY 


NEW  YORK  (AP)— One  man,  a 
single  lonely  old  soldier,  can  now 
constitute  a  chapter  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  so  rapidly  is  i 
time  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  "boys 
in  blue." 

A  new  rule  reducing  from  five  to 
one  the  number  of  members  requir- 
ed fcr  a  unit  was  promulgated  Mon- 
day by  G.  A.  R.  national  elmmander 
Overton  H.  Mennet  of  Los  Angeles. 

While  announcing  that  the  orig- 
inal 2,500.000  union  soldiers  in  the 
Civil  War  have  dwindled  to  6,000 
and  are  dying  at  the  rat?  of  150  a 
month,  the  92-ysar-ol  dveterah  in- 
dicated his  comrades  still  can  be 
belligerent. 

He  said  the  proposed  reunion  of 
the  Blue  and  Gray  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  this  summer  ''in  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  the  decisive  battle  there 
may  bs  scuttled  because  the  Penn- 
sylvania commission  arranging  the 
event  will  not  give  assurance  that 
Confederate  flags  will  be  left  at 
home. 
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Meredith,  Jules 


Civil  War  Vet 


VETERAN  DEBUNKS 

DAVIS'  DISGUISE 


Union  Soldier,  100,  Says  He 
Wore  a  Nightshirt 


HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  March  2  (U. 
S.) — Julius  Meredith,  local  Civil  war 
veteran,  celebrated  his  hundredth 
birthday  by  asserting  the  "disguise" 
worn  by  Jefferson  Davis  when  he 
was  captured  was  nothing  more  than 
a  night  shirt. 

The  Confederate  president  was 
quenching  an  early  morning  thirst 
at  a  spring  house  near  Irwinsville, 
Ga.,  on  May  11,  1865,  Meredith  said, 
when  he  found  himself  "entertaining 
unfriendly  company." 

"I  was  in  that  company  of  troops," 
the  veteran  continued.  "Jeff  Davis 
was  wearing  a  night  shirt.  It  wasn't 
a  disguise." 

If  Meredith  is  right,  the  pages  of 
history  dealing  with  the  capture  will 
have  to  be  changed  a  bit.  The  war 
department  at  Washington  has  care- 
fully preserved  a  faded  cape,  a  Pais- 
ley shawl  and  a  battered  pair  of 
spurs  which  historians  claim  to  have 
been  worn  by  Davis  as  a  disguise. 
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Merwin,  Major  J.  B. 


WAS  INTIMATE 
WITH  LINCOLN 


MAJOR    J.    B.    MEKWIN    WAS    I  US 
FRIEND  MANY  YEARS. 


DINED  WITH  HIM  ON  LAST  DAY 


Old  Veteran  Tells  East  High  Students 

of    Closing    Incidents    in    Great 

President's  Career. 

The  men  living-  to-day  who  were  in- 
timately  acquainted  .    with      Abraham 
Lincoln  could  almost  be  counted  upon 
I  the  fingers  of  the   two   hands. 

Even  the  number  of  those  who  can 
lay  claim  to  a  speaking  acquaintance, 
or  can  boast  of  ever  having  seen  the 
great'president,  is  not  large,  and  such 
persons  are  generally  regarded  with 
more  than  a  usual  amount  of  respect.  I 
But.  there  is  one  man  living  who  came 
to  know  President  Lincoln  as  few  men 
ever  knew  him,  both  as  a  public  serv- 
ant and  as  a  husband  and  father.  That 
man  is  Major  J.  B.  Merwin,  of  Middle- 
held,  Conn. 

Major  Merwin  was  not  only  a  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  during  the  climax  of 
his  career,  the  last  few  days  preyed  • 
ing  his  assassination,  and  therefore  is 
in  touch  with  facts  regarding  his  life 
which  are  probably  known  to  no  other 
man. 

In  an  address,  before  the  students  of 
the  East  High  school,  this  morning, 
Major  Merwin  related  in  brief  a  few 
of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, which  came  under  his  personal 
observation.  After  a  few  words  of 
introduction  by  Principal  Wilcox,  the 
major  arose  and  said  that  he  had 
known  Abraham  Lincoln  for  almost 
fifteen  years,  or  from  1852  until  the 
day  on  which  he  was  shot.  While  on 
duty  in  New  York  in  the  April  of  '65, 
he  said  that  General  Dix,  his  com- 
manding officer  received  a  telegram 
front  the  president  reauesting  that 
Major  ,Merwin  be  sent  to  him  on  an 
errand  of  importance. 

Saw   Mr.   Lincoln. 

The  major  set  off  at  once,  and  in 
spite  of  the  crowds  which  were  await- 
ing an  audience,  he  was  at  once  ad- 
mitted into  the  executive  chamber. 
He  learned  that  the  president  desired 
him  to  carry  a  letter  to  Horace  Greely, 
editor  of  ,the  New  York  "Tribune,"  in 
regard  to  a  plan  which  had  been  con-  | 
sidered  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  cab- 
inet. This  plan  had  to  do  with  the 
digging  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  the  work  to  be  done  by 
the  colored  troops,  who  had  been 
freed  from  slavery,  but  were  now 
without  employment. 

The  president  realized  the  influence 
which  Mr.  Greeley  could  bring  to 
bear,  and  was  anxious  to  win  his  sup- 
port. Ho  had  not  worked  out  all  the 
details,  however,  and  required  the 
assistance  of  Major  Merwin  in  draw- 
ing up  a  suitable  letter  to  Mr.  Gree- 
ley. 


]•  or  two  nighis  the  men  worked  un- 
til 2   o'clock   in   t'ic  morning   in   fram- 
ing such   a   letter,    and   again    on    Fri- 
day,  the   Major   wan      in      consultation 
with   the    president.     During   the   day 
Mrs.  Lincoln  came  into  the  room  while 
they    wile   together    and   according  to' 
Major  Merwin  said,   "Abe,  I  want  you: 
to  set  rid   of  this  man  that  has  been! 
hanging  around  here  for  the  past  two  I 
(lay:-;,    and    everybody    else,    and    go    to 
Ford's  theater  to-night  with  a  party.''] 

Lincoln  replied  that  inasmuch  as  it 
Was  Good  Friday,  bo  thought  it  was 
hardly  the  thing  to  eo,  and  they  were 
liable  to  lay  themselves  open  to  just 
criticism,  but  he  finally  yielded,  and 
bidding  good-bye  to  Major  Merwin,  left 
the  house  on  the  fatal  trip.  This  was! 
the  last  the  major  saw  of  him. 

"Lincoln,"    said    Major    Merwin,    "had  I 
very  few  advantages,    but  he  made   the  I 
•most    of    every    one    (hat    he    did    have. 
And  right   there   is   the   lesson   for   you 
young    people.        Here   you    have    every  ,' 
advantage      for      a     good    education,    a 
splendid   equipment   and   a   fine   staff  of 
teachers,  and  you   owe  it     to     yourself 
and   to   your  city   to   make   the  most   of 
those   advantages.     Let   it   be  your   aim 
to    do    the    work    assigned    here    to    the 
best    of    your  .ability,    never    allowing1 
anything   to   corne    in    the   way   of   pre- 
paring   your    lessons,    and    in    this   way 
fit    yourself   for   a    useful    career.     Lin- 
coln was  greatly  interested   in   the  ris- 
ing     generations,      and      the      message', 
which,  comes   from   him   to   you   now,   is 
to  realize  your  advantages  and  to  make 
them  count  for  something  in  the  years 
to  come  " 

This  evening  Major'  Merwin  will 
speak  at  West  High  school  and  will 
narrate  other  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Lincoln.  The  admission  is  free  and 
the  general  public  is  invited. 

The  following  Grand  Army  posts, 
corps  and  camps  have  formally  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  attend  this 
meeting  and  seats  will  be  reserved  for 
them  in  the  body  of  the  hall:  F.  E. 
Pierce,  Grand  Army  post;  F.  E.  Pierce 
Woman's  Relief  corps;  George  H. 
Thomas  post,  of  -Fairport,  N.  Y.;  Lorab 
camp,  No.  100;  Captain  Henrq  Lomb 
camp,  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans;  F.  E. 
Pierce   camp,    of   the   Sons   of  Veterans; 

C.  A.  Glidden  camp,   auxiliary  No.   1,   of 
the   Sons   of  Veterans. 

Bcchtold  Talks  of  Martyr. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  deeds 
were  discussed  by  Assistant  DistricL- 
Attorney  Charles  B.  Bcchtold  at  C.  A. 
Glidden  camp,  Sons  of  Veterans  cele- 
bration of  Lincoln's  birthday  last 
night.  Ladies  of  the  auxiliary  were 
present. 

The  camp  orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Chief  Musician  Jessie  Skin- 
ner, supplied  patriotic  music,  and 
there  were  recitations  by  Miss  Irene 
Gabel  and  Thomas  E.  Crouch.  Miss 
Mary  T.  Eberle  and  S.  E.  Ryness  sang. 

The  camp  will  attend  North  Pres- 
byterian church  Sunday  night. 

The  committee  in  charge  last  night 
was  composed  of  Commander  Hollis 
R.    Kingsley,    Senior    Vice-Commander 

D.  E.    Gary    and      Junior      Yiec-Com- 
mander  Thomas  F.  Crouch. 

A  bust  of  Lincoln  will  be  presented 
to  public  school  2  2  by  Miss  Lyndon 
Steelsmith.  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Moynihan 
will  speak  for  the  auxiliary,  which  at- 
tends West  High  celebration  to-night, 
when  Major  Merwin  speaks. 

Lincoln  day  will  be  observed  at  Cen- 
tral Presbyterian  church  next  Sunday 
by  Class  42.  Rev.  Albert  AY.  Leaven, 
pastor  Of  Lake  Avenue  Baptist  church, 
will  give  an  address,  and  W.  T.  Sher- 
man command,  Union  Veterans  union, 
will  be  the  guests  of  the  cla^s. 


Washington  -  carried 
letter  to  H.  Greeley 
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Merwin,  Major  J.   B, 


Courtesy  Mrs.  J.    T.   Hobson, 
Odon,  Indiana. 

Major    J.     B.     Merwin,    who 

was  associated  with  Abraham 

Lincoln  in  their  fight  for 

prohibition 
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Meyer,   L.  H, 


111. 
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Remembers  Legal  Fights 
of  Lincoln  and  Shaw 

ford  county,  Illinois.  He  had  nT.  W°°d- 
battles  with  Tom  Shaw  *nT  any  verbal 
his  case.  Lincoln  was a ^JiT/l1*  Yoa 
and  was  a  most  wpIpUT  Story  teller 
boarding  housT  W6lC°mTe  f™!*  at  our 
■L.   H.  MEYER. 
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By  Jim  McNamara,  Staff  Photosrapher 

Lucy  Shaw  Meyer:  It  was  late  in  April,  1865  . . . 

District  Woman  Recalls 
News  of  Lincoln's  Death 


By  Liz  Hillenbrand 

Staff  Reporter 

Lucy  Shaw  first  heard  the] 
terrible  news  while  her  mother 
was  dressing  her  near  the] 
kitchen  stove  in  their  Geneseo,: 
111.,  home. 

It  was  late  in  April,  1865, 
when  George  W.  Shaw  rushed 
home  from  his  law  office  to 
tell  them  his  acquaintance, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  dead. 

So  shocking  was  the  news 
that  Lucy,  then  2Vz,  has  car- 
ried the  memory  of  that  day 
with  her.  Now  a  widow  of  93, 
living  at  1010  25th  st.  nw.,  Lucy 
Shaw  Meyer  recalls: 

"My  father  learned  the  news 
at  his  office.  There  were  no 
trains  running  through  Gen- 
eseo then,  so  word  had  come 
by  horseback,  and  it  must  have 
been  about  two  weeks  after 
Lincoln  died  that  they  heard. 
Everyone  was  so  shocked. 

"My  father  knew  him  well. 
I  remember,  he  asked,  'What 
will  the  Nation  do  without 
him?' " 

Shaw  first  met  Lincoln  in 
Springfield,  111.,  when  he  was 
learning  law.  His  memories  of 
the  man  later  were  printed  as 
"Personal  Reminiscences  of 
Abraham  Lincoln." 


"His  homeliness  was  phe- 
nomenal," wrote  Shaw.  "His 
face  was  angular  and  irregular; 
his  exceedingly  long  legs  ag- 
gravated his  height;  his  arms 
dangled  awkwardly."  Shaw  said 
that  Lincoln's  "height  and  shab- 
biness"  drew  his  attention.  "He 
wore  a  linen  coat  much  the 
worse  for  wear,  a  very  cheap 
straw  hat,  linen  trousers,  apt 
to  be  tucked  into  the  tops  of 
his  boots." 

Yet  Shaw  found  Lincoln  at- 
tractive. "The  homely  face 
beamed  with  intelligence  and 
good  humor,"  he  recalled.  "The 
farmers  who  attended  court 
with  their  cases  of  trespass  by 
cattle  at  large  felt  on  intimate 
terms  with  a  man  so  completely 
one  of  themselves,  and  long 
before  he  was  old  he  was  called 
'Old  Abe  Lincoln,'  as  school- 
boys called  their  playmates  old 
fellows."  Shaw  wrote  that  he 
"used  to  listen  with  interest" 
during  Lincoln's  frequent  visits 
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in  the  law  office  where  he 
worked.  Once  Lincoln  men- 
tioned that  he  had  "booked 
some  $2500"  in  the  past  year, 
and  added  that  it  "had  taken 
him  a  good  while  to  learn  to 
make  charges." 

"The  Lincoln  I  knew  was  a 
man  of  marked  traits,"  wrote 
Shaw.  "He  was  a  man  of  vig- 
orous health,  supported  by  reg- 
ular and  temperate  habits.  His 
temper  was  placid.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  law  and  politics  he 
was  habitually  kind  and  re- 
spectful to  opponents. 

"His  frame  of  mind  was  both 
natural  and  the  result  of  ex- 
perience as  to  the  best  way  of 
meeting  mankind.  He  was  jo- 
vial, sometimes  to  excess." 

But  Shaw  had  seen  Lincoln's 
other  side,  too.  "The  ear  sen- 
sitive to  the  slightest  murmur 
of  merriment  may  catch  the 
echo  of  grief's  deepest  tone," 
he  wrote.  "I  once  observed  his 
face  as  he  sat  occupied  in  the 
court  house,  and  was  struck  by 
its  expression  of  deep  and  omi- 
nous gloom." 
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Buffalo  Evening  Nevs 
Buffalo,  New  York 
2/11/61 
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A  Playmate 

"nDWARD  MICHAEL,  a 
•^  Buffalonian  who  died 
nine  years  ago,  played  leap 
frog  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  1861  and  probably  was  the 
last  living  Western  New 
York  resident  to  have  had  a 
personal  meeting  with  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Mr.  Michael  was  the  son 
of  John  Michael,  owner  of 
the  American  Hotel,  where 
the  Lincoln  family  stayed 
during  the  Buffalo  stopover 
on  the  trip  to  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Michael  was  10 
then,  the  same  age  as  Willie 
Lincoln.  Willie  and  his 
brother,  Tad,  7,  were  accom- 
panying their  parents. 

On  the  eve  of  his  100th 
birthday  in  September  1950, 
Mr.  Michael  recalled  to  a 
Buffalo  EVening  News  re- 
porter: 

"The  two  boys  and  I  were 
playing  leap  frog  in  a  room 
of  the  hotel  when  President 
Lincoln  came  in  and  joined 
in  the  .game.  He  was  a  very 
friendly  man.  He  didn't  act 
like  a  President,  As  we 
played,  he  caught  hold  of  my 
arms  and  squeezed  them  in 
his." 
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Michael,  ^dw. 


Buffalo,    N.Y. 


Lawyer  Sat  on  Lincoln's 
Lap  Durim  Visit  Here 

Edward  Michael  Recalls  When  Great  Emancipator 

Walked  in  on  First  Unitarian  Church 

Services  Unannounced 


The  only  living  citizen  of  Buffalo  who  once  sat  in  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  lap  is  Edward  Michael  of  314  Delaware  Ave.,  an 
attorney. 

When  the  Great  Empancipator,  whose  birthday  is  being 
celebrated  today,  visited  Buffalo  on  Feb.  16,  1861,  he  stopped 
at  the  old  American  Hotel,  now 
the  site  of  Adam,  Meldrum  & 
Anderson's  store. 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Michael,  then 
about  nine  years  old,  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  sitting  in  the  lap  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Michael  was  also  an  attend- 
ant at  services  in  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Eagle  and  Franklin 
Sts„  when  President  Lincoln  en- 
tered unannounced  and  walked  to 
the  pew  of  his  host,  Millard  Fill- 
more, one  of  Buffalo's  two  presi- 
dents. 

"No  word  had  gone  out  that  the 
president  would  attend  the  services," 
reminisced  Mr.  Michael,  "and  to  say 
that  the  congregation  was  pleasant- 
ly surprised  is  putting  it  mildly." 

These  boyhood  memories  are 
among  Mr.  Michael's  fondest  recol- 
lections. 
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Middleton,  Mrs.  Anna 


a  I  U.S.  circuit  courts. 


LIST  OF  LINCOLN'S 


On  that  chill  February  morning 
almost  78  years  ago,  when  Abraham 
Lincoln,  President-elect  of  the 
United  States,  unfurled  a  flag  bear- 
ing 34  stars  from  its  staff  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  a  rosy-cheeked  escort 
of  flower  girls  watched  his  every 
movement  with  breathless  youthful 
excitement. 

The  last  of  that  group  of  "girls" 
died  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Anna  Middleton,  oldest  resi- 
dent of  the  6th  Ward,  died  at  her 
home,  248  N.  Lawrence  St.,  after  a 
brief  illness.  She  had  lived  in  the 
ward  since,  as  a  little  girl  of  four,  her 
parents  moved  "into  town"  from  a 
rural  spot  in  the  northeast.  She  had 
lived  at  the  same  address  for  the  past 
50  years. 

Not  only  was  she  one  of  the 
flower  girls  at  Lincoln's  first  public 
appearance  here,  on  his  way  to  his 
inauguration,  but  she  was  also  one  of 
the  almost  100,000  citizens  who  wait- 
ed patiently,  hour  after  hour,  in  the 
spring  of  1865,  for  a  look  upon  his 
face  as  his  body  lay  in  state  in  the 
old  Statehouse. 

Mrs.  Littleton  is  survived  by  one 
son,  Charles,  a  Republican  commit- 
teeman in  the  6th  Ward.  Another 
son,  Walter,  former  Republican  lead- 
er of  the  ward,  died  some  years  ago. 
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Mier,  John  C. 
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Mt.   Pulaski,    111. 
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VET  HEARS  99TH  BIRTHDAY 
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JOHN  C.  MIER 


John  C.  Mier,  of  W--  Pulaski,  one 
of  two  surviving  civil  war  veterans 
in  Logan  county  and  perhaps  the 
oldest  living  native  born  citizen  of 
this  county,  will  observe  his_99ih. 
birthday  anniversary  Tuesdayi_FebJ. 
IS,  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mier 
a  number  of  years  ?>go,  and  up  to 
about  two  years  ago,  "Uncle" 
Johnnie  and  son,  Allan  batched  in 
their  home  in  North  Belmont  street. 
He  wi\s  a  familiar  daily  figure  in  the 
business  section  of  the  city.  He 
loved  to  walk  and  his  morning  and 
afternoon  trips  regardless  ,of  the 
weather,  were  made  on  foot. 

About  two  years  figo,  his  health- 
began  to  fail  and  he  was  then  taken 
to  the  country  home  of  his  son  El- 
mer where  he  somewhat  regained 
his  vigor,  but  old  age  was  at  last 
catching  up  with  hirn,  and  because 
he  again  began  to  decline,  he  was 
taken  to  De^conessJ^ospital  in  Lin- 
coln, .where  he  is  now  residing. 
Born  Near  Mt.  Pulaski. 

Mr.  Mier  was  born  Feb.  13,  1841  in 
a  log  cabin  that  stood  on  the  pres- 
ent side  of  the  home  of  J.  H.  Ten- 
dick  about  2%  miles  west  of  Mt.  Pu- 
laski. His  parents  were  George  and 
Rebecca  Mier,  who  were'  among  the 
very  early  settlers  of  this  township. 

His  civil  war  record  is  an  honor- 
able one.  He  enlistep  in  Co.  I,  114th 
Illinois  Infantry  artd  saw  active  serv- 


ice in  several  major  battles  before 
being  taken  prisoner  of  war  at  Gun- 
town,  Miss.  He  was  taken  to  Ander- 
sonville  prison  and  was  released 
from  there  at  the  end  of  five  and 
one  half  months  when  it  was 
thought  he  could  not  survive  the 
ravages  of  typhoid  fever.  He  recov- 
ered his  health,  made  his  way  home, 
married  Miss  Sarah  Smith  and  has 
lived  in  the  community  almost  con- 
tinuously. He  has  five  sons,  Allan, 
and  Elmer,  Mt.  Pulaski;  James,  Lin- 
coln; Charles,  Decatur  and  George, 
Dawson.  There  also  are  a  number 
of  grand,  great  grand  and  great 
great  grand  children. 

Retnembf.rs  Abe  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Mier's  life  span  covers  a  per- 
iod from  pioneer  days  in  this  town- 
ship, when  it  was  but  sparsely  set- 
tled and  wild  game  was  the'  main 
source  of  the  meat  supply  of  the 
settlers.  Born  five  years  after  Mt. 
Pulaski  was  founded  he  had  a  large 
share  in  the  development  of  this 
part  of  Logan  county.  Up  to  a  few 
years  ago  his  memory  was  keen  and 
he  loved  to  tell  of  the  pioneer  days 
and  of  his  recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  Mt.  Pulaski.  He  often 
told  of  the  lawsuit  in  which  .Lincoln 
defended  and  cleared  some  young 
men  of  the  community,  who  had 
been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  tar  and 
feathering  a  neighbor. 
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Mier,  John  C. 
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ILL.,     TUESDAY,     MAY     30,     1939 


Logan  Vet,  98,  To  Attend  Services 


JOHN  C.  MIER. 


Lincoln,  May  29.— John  C. 
Mier,  98,  oldest  native  born 
resident  of  Mt.  Pulaski,  and  the 
last  surviving  member  of  the  Mt. 
Pulaski  G.A.R.  post,  Tuesday  will 
attend  the  memorial  service  at 
Mt.  Pulaski. 

Mr.   Mier,    known    as    "Uncle 


Johnny,"  saw  service  in  the 
battles  of  Vicksburg  and  Jackson 
in  the  Civil  war  and  at  one 
time  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
famous  Andersonville  prison.  He 
was  released  because  of  ill  health, 
having  had  a  severe  siege  of 
typhoid  fever. 
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Miles,  Gen.  Nelson  A. 


Springfield  -  speech 
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Lincoln  Hoped  for  Revolt 
Against  Liquor,  Miles  Says 


S  CHICAGO.  Feb.  12  (A.P.). — 
Abraham  Lincoln's  prayer  that 
America  might  be  the  scene  of 
two  revolutions,  one  against  slavery 
and  one  against  drunkenness,  has 
been  fulfilled,  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
retired,  Civil  war  veteran  and  In- 
dian fighter,  told  the  Press  club  of 
Chicago  today. 

"In  his  speech  before  the  Martha 
Washington  Temperance  society  of 
Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  22,  1843,  he 
said  the  'grandest  revolutions  the 
world  has  ever  seen'  would  be 
those  which  would  leave  neither  a 
'slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  earth,'" 
Gen.  Miles  declared.  "Lincoln 
added:  'How  proud  will  be  the 
title  of  that  land  which  may  truly 
claim  to  be  the  cradle  of  both  revo- 
lutions.' 

"At  the  age  of  2  8  years  Lincoln 


added  a  wise  political  philosophy 
in  the  following  language:  'Let 
every  American,  every  lover  of 
liberty,  every  well  wisher  of  his 
posterity,  swear  by  the  blood  of 
the  revolution,  never  to  violate  in 
the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  never  to  tolerate  their 
violation  by-  others.'  He  said  that 
'if  the  laws  be  contemptuously  de- 
spised and  disregarded,  and  if  the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  and 
their  persons  and  property  are  held 
by  no  better  tenure  ■  than  the 
caprice  of  a  mob,  the  alienations 
of  their  affections  from  the  gov- 
ernment is  a  natural  conse- 
quence." ' 
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Miles,  Gen.  Nelson  A. 
Harding,  President 
logan,  Mrs.  John  A. 
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Ask  Lincoln  Statue  Be  Restored 

President  Harding  photographed  with  personal  friends  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  White  House  grounds.  The  old  asso- 
ciates of  Lincoln  called  at  the  White  House  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent's aid  in  the  movement  to  have  the  old  statue  of  Lincoln 
re-erected  on  its  old  site  on  the  grounds  of  the  Washington 
courthouse.  When  the  grounds  were  graded  and  improved  in 
19.19  the  statue,  designed  and  carved  by  Lot  Flannery  in  1868, 
was  removed.  It  had  been  erected  through  the  efforts  of  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  martyred  president.  The  photo  shows,  left 
to  right:  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  retired;  President  Harding  and 
Mrs.  John  A.  Logan.  • 
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Miles,  Nelson  A. 


Tribute  to  Lincoln  a,   a  Man ,   soldier  -nd  a  states^ 
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LIEUT  GEN,  N.  A,  MILES,  USA. 

Gives  a  Personal  Tribute  to  Lincoln 
as  a  f,  an,  a  Soldier  and  a  States- 
man. 

"During  the  last  epoch-making  months 
of  President  Lincoln's  life,"  says  Gen 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  "in  the  line  of  duty, 
I  had  occasion  to  meet  the  man  who 
had  so  successfully  guided  the  destinies 
of  the  nation  through  four  long  and 
weary  years  of  civil  strife  between  the 
north  and  south,  and  I  gladly  comply 
with  the  Globe's  request  to  pay  my 
personal   tribute   to   his   memory. 

"Abraham    Lincoln,    one    of    the    pre-  ! 
eminent  men  of  the   world,   a  most   in-  j 
teresting  and  exemplary  character,  was  ; 
a   man   of   the   common   people   yet,    he 
was  one  of  the  most  revered  men  that 
ever   lived. 

"Born  and  reared  among  the  hum- 
blest surroundings,  Lincoln,  by  his  own 
high  and  noble  purpose,  remarkably 
clear  and  brilliant  intellect,  pure  life 
and  earnest  personal  eftort,  rose  to  the 
highest  position  of  honor,  respect  and 
renown, 

"He  read  good  books.  He  studied 
that  literature  which  was  most  bene- 
ficial and  useful.  He  stored  his  mind 
with  valuable  information  and  knowl- 
edge, so  that  he  was  equipped  for  any 
calling  or  lot  in  life  that  might  be- 
fall  him. 

"He  was  a  soldier,  a  captain  of  a 
company  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  was 
also  accustomed  to  the  hard,  severe 
life  of  laborious  toil  in  his  early  days. 
He  served  one  term  as  a  member  of 
congress. 

"He  was  eminent  in  the  profession 
of  law.  He  was  the  peer  of  such  bril- 
liant intellects  and  Jurists  as  Lyman 
Trumbull,  Daniel  W.  Voorhees  artd 
Richard  Yates,  and  a  master  in  the 
discussion  of  political  affairs  with  such 
giant  opponents  as  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, and  the  men  of  equal  reputation 
as  Douglas  of  that  day. 

"In  all  his  career  Lincoln  maintained 
the  enviable  reputation  of  absolute  in- 
tegrity and  rigid  honesty.  His  judg- 
ment of  men  was  unexcelled.  He  placed 
in  his  cabinet  the  leading  statesmen  of 
his  time,  several  of  whom  were  his 
rivals,  yet  he  towered  above  them  all 
as  a  statesman  and  as  an  executive.  He 
commissioned  all  of  the  military  and 
naval  commanders  and  proudly  honored 
with  promotion  the  heroes  of  the  civil 
war.  He  possessed  the  most  profound 
respect  of  the  army. 

"He  came  to  the  camps  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  as  frequently  after  a 
disaster,  a3  after  a  victory,  and  he  was 
revered  by  the  whole  army  like  unto 
the  love  of  children  for  their  father. 
Being  southern  b/orn,  accustomed  to 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
southern  character,  both  white  and 
black,  his  deatli  was  a  national  dis- 
aster from  which  this  country  never 
fully  recovered. 

"Lincoln's  clear,  comprehensive  and 
great-hearted  sympathy  for  all.  and 
.strong  devotion  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  republic,  would  have  guided  the 
turbulent  political  elements  back  to 
peace  and  prosperity,  with  greater  wis- 
domand  justice,  than  the  measures  that 
were  adopted  to  overcome  the  turmoil 
of  poli t icsil  strife  and  contention  that 
followed  tiis  death. 

"Lincoln's  life  will  ever  be  one  of  the 
glories  of  our  republican  country  and 
his  example  an  inspiration  to  the  citi- 
zens thereof  for  many  genrations." 
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A   VICTIM    OF    CUPID   AT    89 

Perianal     Friend    of    Abraham    Lin- 
coln   Is    Married.    /9 /  $  '- 

BALTIMORE,  Md.,  Jan.  23.— Josiah  Mil- 
lard, eighty-nine,  a  personal  friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury  which  convicted  Jefferson 
Davis  of  treason,  married  Miss  Martha  A. 
St  reeks,  sixty- three  years  old,  here  today. 
The  marriage  was  in  accordance  with  a 
wish  of  Millard's  first  wife. 
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[iller,  Dr.  Adeline 


LINCOLN  MEMORIES  TO  FORE 

Great  Emancipator's  Birthday  Brings  Recollections  of 

Life  and  Qeath  by  Contemporaries  Here 

<£ra  Q^V- 1 — s__a^A^«-»    x.  -  i  "*- "  )( 

Memories  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  recounted,  episodes  in  the  life  i 
of  the  martyred  President  will  be  discussed  and  relics  of  the  stirring  days 
attending  the  death  of  the  Emancipator  will  be  exhibited  to  younger  gen-  j 
erattons  in  scores  of  homes  in  Los  Angeles  today.  Treasured  letters 
written  by  Lincoln,  copies  of  newspapers  telling  the  story  of  his  assisina- 
tion,  programs  from  Ford's  Theater  in  Washington  and  flags  carried  by 
I  mourners  are  some  of  the  relics  that  are  jealously  guarded  in  private 
collections  of  Angelenos  who  came  in  close  contact  with  Lincoln  at  some 
time  during  his  life.  * 


had  Just  received  my  discharge 
from  the  Army  and  several  months' 
back  pay  and  I  blew  some  of  it  in 
for  a  theater  ticket.  I  didn't  know 
the  President  was  to  be  there. 

"I  had  just  glanced  away  from 
his  face  when  the  shot  rang  out. 
An  utter  stillness  followed,  then 
Booth  leaped  from  the  box  to  the 
stage  and  yelled  something.  In  a 
moment  all  was  confusion  and  sev- 
eral of  us  soldiers  climbed  over  the 
footlights  to  follow  the  assassin,  but 
he  escaped  from  us." 


Among  these  is  the  collection  of 
Etr.  Adeline  Miller,  5116  Victoria 
street.  Dr.  Miller  was  a  girl  7  years 
of  age  when  her  father,  David  L. 
Phillips,  was  appointed  United 
States  postmaster  at  Springfield, 
111.  Mr.  Phillips  was  also  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  and  had  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republican  party, 
which  nominated  Lincoln  for  the 
Presidency. 

Dr.  Miller's  first  recollection  of 
Lincoln  was  at  a  debate  between 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
at  Jonesboro,  111. 

LINCOLN'S   ONLY  FRIEND 

"My  father  introduced  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  the  audience  and  seemed  to 
be  the  only  friend  he  had  on  the 
platform,"  Dr.  Miller  asserted,  "Mr. 
Lincoln  sat  on  the  platform  with 
his  tall  hat  on  his  knees  while  my 
father  made  his  introductory  talk. 
He  appeared  forlorn  and  thought- 
ful. But  when  he  had  finished 
speaking  everybody  in  the  throng 
tried  to  shake  his  hands. 

"I  still  have  the  flag  we  carried 
to  his  funeral  in  Springfield.  I 
have  used  it  twice  since.  Once  I 
hung  it  up  when  Mr.  Garfield  died 
and  the  other  occasion  was  upon 
the  death  of  President  McKinley. 
The  thing  I  treasure  most  is  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  Mr.  Lincoln 
wrote  for  my  father  to  a  number 
of  party  leaders  in  New  York." 

Dr.  Miller  also  has  a  copy  of  the 
Washington  Chronicle  dated  April 
29,  1865,  which  carries  the  first 
brief  account  of  the  death  of  J. 
Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin,  and  the 
capture  of  George  Harrold,  one  of 
his  confederates. 

SANG  FOR  LINCOLN 

Another  admirer  of  Lincoln  who 
cherishes  personal  memories  of  her 
encounter  with  him  at  a  debate  in 
Charleston,  111.,  September  28,  1850, 
is  Mrs.  Carolyn  Showalter,  416  Mus- 
catel street,  San  Gabriel.  Mrs. 
Showalter,  who  is  the  mother  of 
C.  E.  Showalter  and  of  William 
Showalter,  editor  of  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  was  15  years 
of  age  when  she  sang  in  a  glee 
club  organized  to  greet  Lincoln 
when  he  appeared  for  the  debate. 


"I  can  remember  well  the  grana 
appearance  made  by  Mr.  Douglas 
and  his  entourage  as  it  swept  up  to 
the  debating  stand,"  Mrs.  Showalter 
asserted.  "Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  so 
friendless  and  alone.  We  girls  felt 
somewhat  sorry  for  him  and  our 
first  song  probably  did  not  have  as 
much  glee  in  it  as  might  have  been 
desired. 

WOULD  MEET  TRADUCER 

"But  you  should  have  heard  us 
sing  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had  spoken. 
He  later  shook  hands  with  all  of  us 
and  patted  me  on  the  shoulder.  I 
haven't  missed  a  word  written  about 
him  since  that  day.  That  includes 
the  scandalous  things  that  a  recent 
author  has  said  about  him.  I  just 
wish  that  this  author  could  be 
turned  loose  in  a  locked  room  with 
about  a  half-dozen  of  us  80-year-old 
women  for  about  five  minutes." 

Another  prized  possession  of  the 
Lincoln  era  is  a  copy  of  the  New 
York  Herald  of  April  15,  1865,  which 
contains  the  first-hand  story  of  the 
assassination,  owned  by  Mrs.  Delia 
Rice  Moore,  724  South  Genesee 
street.  The  newspaper  has  been  in 
the  family  since  it  was  purchased 
on  a  Washington-street  corner  the 
■day  after  Liincom  was  snot. 

At  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  Saw- 
telle,  however,  stories  and  anecdotes 
concerning  Lincoln,  his  career  and 
death,  have  precedence  over  any 
other  event  in  history.  Tales  of  bat- 
tles, hardships  and  politics  are  for- 
gotten when  a  "Lincoln  authority" 
begins  to  "recollect."  The  barracks 
at  the  home  shelter  many  hardy 
veterans  whose  reverence  for  their 
great  leader  is  comparable  only  to 
their  fear  of  God  and  their  love  of 
country. 

AT    SOLDIERS'    HOME 

Among  these  are  William  Harri- 
son Marquette,  87  years  of  age,  and 
Jonathan  Edwards,  82.  The  at- 
tributes of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  the 
one  subject  the  two  cronies  are  ab- 
solutely agreed  upon.  Yesterday 
Mr.  Marquette  and  Mr.  Edwards 
were  found  on  a  bench  in  front  of 
their  barracks  talking  about  Lin- 
coln. 

"I  was  sitting  in  seat  No.  8  in 
the  fifth  row  of  Ford's  Theater 
when  Booth  fired  the  bullet  into 
the  back  of  President  Lincoln's 
head,"  asserted  Mr.  Marquette.     "I 
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They  Lived  in  Emancipator  [s  Day 
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His  Memory  Green 
Above,  left — Mrs.  Carolyn  Showalter,  who  sang  at  Lincoln-Douglas  debate 
at  Charleston,  111.,  September  28,  1358.  Right— Dr.  Adeline  Miller, 
whose  father  introduced  Lincoln  at  Jonesboro,  HI.,  when  he  debated 
with  Douglas.  Center — Letter  written  by  the  great  Emancipator  to 
D.  L.  Phillips,  father  of  Dr.  Miller,  and  now  in  the  latter's  possession. 
Below — William  Harrison  Marquette,  left,  who  sat  in  fifth  row  of 
Ford's  Theater  the  night  President  Lincoln  was  shot,  and  Jonathan 
Edwards,  who  knew  Lincoln.  Both  live  at  the  National  Military 
Home   at   Sawtelle. 
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Miller,  Henry  H. 


Met  Lincoln 


White  House 


Yes,  He  Met  Abraham  Lincoln 
On  Way  to  Join  Sherman 


■ 


"There  was  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  had  his  coat  off  and  had  a 
handkerchief  around  his  neck — "  97-year-old  HENRY  H. 
MILLER  of  5709  Grand  River  avenue  is  telling  his  wife. 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  today  has  personal  significance  to 
Mr.  Miller,  because  75  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  young  private 


in  the  Tenth  New  York  Artillery,  he  visited  the  Great 
Emancipator  at  the  White  House.  "I  treasure  that  visit  more 
than  anything  else  in  my  life,"  the  white-haired  veteran  of  the 
war  between  the  states  declares.  (This  is  an  EXCLUSIVE 
International  News  photo  by  The  Detroit  Times.) 


Civil  War  Vet,  97, 

Chatted  With 

Emancipator 

By  James  Sheridan 

Ninety-seven-year-old  Henry  H. 
Miller  settled  back  today  in  an 
easy  chair,  puffed  contentedly  on 
his  pipe  and  said: 

"You  want  me  to  tell  you  about 


company.  The  guards  didn't  want 
to  let  us  in  at  first,  but  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's secretary  agreed  to  our 
request. 

"We  were  ushered  into  the 
Blue  Boom.  There  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. He  had  his  coat  off  and  had 
a  handkerchief  around  his  neck. 

"He  walked  over  to  me  and 
said: 

"'Young  man,  what  is  your 
name?' 

"I  told  him  and  then  he  said : 


"  'How  do  you  like  army  life  ? 
Do  they  feed  you  well?' 

"I  answered  army  life  was  fine. 
He  smiled,  patted  my  arm  and 
said: 

"  'Well,  good-by  boys.  Take  care 
of  yourselves.' 

"It  was  all  over  in  just  a  minute 
but  I  treasure  memory  of  that 
visit  more  than  anything  else  in 
my  life.  Later  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln 
at  Richmond  after  Lee's  surren- 
der, but  did  not  talk  to  him." 


(X>lv 


In  Michigan  Since 

'67,  Recalls  Visit 

to  White  House 

Miller  paused  and  relit  his  pipe. 

"Now  you  want   mt   to  tell  you 

the  secret  of  long  life?     Shucks, 

I  don't  know  If  there  is  a  secret. 

Now   take   me,   I   eat    three   good 

meals    a    day.     I'm     not    finicky 

either  and  eat  anything.     I  have 
...   . 


Mr.   Lincoln?      Sure   I'll   tell  you. 
Glad    to    do    it.     Might)'   glad   to 
do  it." 
Miller   was    in    the    home    of    his 
grandchildren,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Roy 
Miller  of  5709  Grand  River  avenue. 
"I  was  a  young  private,  about 
22    years   old,   I   guess,   with   the 
10th    New    York    Artillery.     We 
were    stationed     in    Washington. 
They     were     afraid     the     rebels 
might  take  the  city. 
ORDERS  TO  LEAVE 

"Occasionally  we  would  see  Mr. 
Lincoln  riding  by  in  his  carriage. 
But  we  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  talking  to  him.  Finally  we 
received  orders  to  leave  Washing- 
ton and  join  Sherman's  army. 

"I  decided  I  was  going  to  talk 
io  the  President.  So  one  hot 
Summer  day  I  went  to  the  White 
House  with  two  members  of  my 


smoked  and  chewea  suave  x  w»» 
12.  I  worked  hand  all  my  life. 
And  a  few  drinks  of  good  whisky 
a  day  won't  hurt  a  man,  either. 

"Remember,  though — just  a  few 
drinks." 
Miller  has  lived  in  Michigan  since 
1867.  After  discharge  from  the 
army  he  moved  from  his  native 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  opened  a 
saw  mill  in  Saginaw. 


Miller,  Mfctthew  M. 


New  Haven,  ii$r    Cvrvwy 


Harper's  Weekly,  September  7,  1907. 


A     MEMORY     OF     ABRAHAM     LINCOLN 

By    MATTHEW    M.    MILLER 


"    ASK  M about  it.    He's  from  Illinois."    And  then  came  the 

Z*  query,  "  What  is  the  standin'g  of  Abraham  Lincoln  among 
*•    *   the   people  of   Illinois?" 

I  was  sitting  at  one  end  of  a  Yale  Club  dining-tablc.  but  had  not 
been  oblivious  to  the  spirited  conversation  at  the  other  end,  and 
when  Chamberlain's  question  was  submitted,  the  silence  at  the 
entire  table  had  a  tendency  to  develop  a  timidity  that  frequently 
overcame  me  when  the  focal  point  of  observation  for  an  audience. 
Still,  I  replied  at  once,  "  Six  feet  and  several  inches."  gaining 
thereby  time  for  thought  and  Breathing-spell,  when  I  answered 
soberly  and  as  best  I  could  by  saying  that  the  Republicans  of 
Illinois  always  referred  to  him  as  "Honest  Old  Abe-';  that  even 
the  Democrats  did  not  challenge  the  justness  of  the  title  so  given 
him,  and  had  no  ground  upon  which  they  could  do  so;  that  his 
character  was  in  every  respect  above  reproach. 

Lincoln  was  to  speak  that  night  in  New  Haven,  and  the  students 
were  discussing  him,  and  many  were  anxious  to  see  and  hear  one 
who  had  proven  more  than  a  match  for  the  "  Little  Giant." 

My  recollection  is  that  Lincoln's  coming  to  New  Haven  was 
a  hastily  arranged  affair  managed  by  Hon.  N.  D.  Sperry,  subse- 
quently postmaster  at  New  Haven,  and  later  for  many  years  and 
now  Congressman  from  the  New  Haven  Congressional  district,  and 
that  advantage  was  taken  of  Lincoln's  engagement  to  speak  at 
Cooper  Institute  in  New  York,  to  have  him  speak  at  New  Haven 
later,  and,  while  varying  in  some  respects,  the  address  at  New 
Haven  was  practically  a  repetition  of  the  then  and  even  now 
famous  Cooper  Institute  speech.  At  all  events,  it  was  upon  the 
famous  topic  that  "  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand, 
and  a  nation  half  slave  and  half  free  cannot  continue  to  exist." 
In  brief.  "  The  Irrepressible  Conflict."  John  Brown's  soul,  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  was  then  "marching  on."  and  the  people  were 
awakening  to  a  just  consciousness  of  the  sin  of  slavery. 

The  working-men  of  the  North  in  all  occupations,  in  all  branches 
of  labor,  were  smarting-  under  the  taunt  of  a  Southern  orator 
that  they  were  the  "  mudsills  of  the  North."  The  first  battle  in  the 
conflict  had  been  brought  to  a  finish  in  Kansas,  and  freedom  had 
been  victorious.  Lincoln,  later,  in  Illinois,  had  punctured  with 
his  wit  the  implication  of  Douglas  that  one  opposed  to  slavery 
was  necessarily  inclined  to  enter  into  matrimonial  relations  with 
a    negress,    and    although    the   banners    of   the    latter's    ndherents 


in  some  localities  still  continued  to  flaunt  the  old  bogie,  "  Do  you 
wani  your  daughter  to  marry  a  nigger?"  che  people  were  alive 
to  the  real  issue,  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  were  ready  to  Bay 
to  its  advocates,  "  No  farther." 

Still,  at  New  Haven  there  was  no  outward  demonstration  or 
manifestation  of  political  excitement.  Notices  of  the  meeting  had 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  dodgers  had  been  distributed 
about  the  streets,  but  what  the  outcome  would  be  none  could 
fathom.  With  a  couple  of  companions  I  started  early  to  get  a 
good  seat,  but  the  seats  filling  perhaps  three-fifths  of  the  hall, 
the  limit  of  the  expected  audience,  perhaps,  were  all  occupied  and 
people  were  crowdirig  in  to  get  eligible  standing-room  behind  tin- 
seats,  finally  crowding  to  its  limit  every  particle  of  available  space, 
in  the  large  hall.  I  awaited  the  opening  of  his  speech  with  con- 
siderable curiosity,  and  for  a  time  was  in  a  questionable  frame: 
of  mind,  but  after  be  had  stated  his  case  and  begun  to  apply  his 
irresistible  logic,  the  questioning  ceased,  and  I  began  to  lose 
consciousness  of  everything  save  the  speech  and  the  orator. 

The  man  had  his  theme  selected  when  he  stood  in  the  slave-mart 
at  New  Orleans  and  saw  human  souls,  some  with  faces  and  forms 
the  perfection  of  human  beauty,  sold  away  into  degrading  bondage. 
It  was  then  he  began  to  tremble  for  his  country.  For,  incapable 
of  injustice  himself,  he  realized  that  the  injustice  of  slavery  11111-1 
cease;  that  slavery  must  be  ultimately  superseded  and  replaced 
by  freedom  or  the  republic  could  not  continue  to  exist.  As  he 
warmed  to  his  subject,  his  eyes  glistened  with  the  fervor  of  his 
own  enthusiasm,  the  lines  of  his  homely  face  disappeared. 

How  long  he  spoke  I  never  realized.  Right  after  the  speech  the 
larger  portion  of  the  immense  audience,  nearly  all  of  it.  fell  into  line 
and  marched  as  an  escort  for  the  speaker  to  the  home  of  lion. 
James  F.  Babcock,  then  editor  of  the  New  Haven  Palladium,  and 
afterwards  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Haven  bj 
President  Lincoln.  As  he  stood  there  in  the  glare  of  the  torch- 
lights, we  took  in  mental  retrospect  the  impression  the  evening 
had  made  upon  us,  the  greatness  of  the  theme,  the  convincing  logic, 
the  intense  earnestness,  the  rugged  honesty  of  purpose,  and  the 
magnetic  wit  of  the  man.  and  above  all  the  conviction  that  encom- 
passed and  abode  with  us.  that  there  was  one  who  would  continue 
the  fight  for  a  lifetime,  biding  patiently,  meanwhile,  the  certain  and 
predestined  victory  for  right  and  justice. 
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Miller,  E'obert  A, 


Springfield,    111, 


CALIFORNIA 
RESIDENT  KNEW 
LINCOLN  HERE 

FORMER     EMPLOYE     OF     STATE 

REGISTER  TELLS  OF  HIS 

ACQUAINTANCE. 

The  fact  that  Robert  A.  Miller,  or 
Mill  Valley,  Cal.,  formerly  employed 
by  the  Illinois  State  Register,  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  while  in  Spring-field,  makes 
him  quite  an  important  personage  in 
his  home  town  out  there.  Mr.  Miller 
is  91  years  old,  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Miller  are  said  to  be  hale  and  hearty 
and  yet  much  interested  in  politics. 

John  York,  521  North  Fourth 
street,  has  received  a  copy  of  the 
Atascadero  News,  published  at 
Atascadero,  Cal.,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing- account  of  Mr.  Miller's  early 
life  in  Spring-field  and  Charleston, 
111.,  and  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  Is  given: 

"Seventy-eig-ht  years  ago,  January 
1,  1844,  I  voluntarily  made  an  agree- 
ment with  Jack  I.  Brown,  publisher 
of  the  Coles  County  Reporter  at 
Charleston,  111.,  to  be  his  "cub"  for 
one  year,  when  not  quite  13  years  of 
agre,  and  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  that  year.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln called  at  the  postoffice  to  have 
his  appointments  for  speaking-  in  the 
interests  of  Henry  Clay  printed  In 
the  Reporter.  Mr.  Brown  introduced 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  each  one  of  the  office 
force.  \ 

"The  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
continued  for  twenty-one  years.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  an  attorney-at-law  and 
attended  the  semi-annual  terms  of 
circuit  court  of  Coles  county.  He 
visited  his  uncle,  Dennis  Hanks, 
brother  of  Nancy  Hanks,  his  mother. 
I  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
printing  business  and  "took  cases"  in 
the  State  Register  in  Spring-field,  lo- 
cated opposite  Mr.  Lincoln's  office. 
I  voted  side  by  side  of  him  at  the  No- 
vember general  election.  We  were 
both  passengers  election  night.  We 
rode  in  a  stage  coach  going  east,  he 
to  attend  the  fall  term  of  the  Shelbv 
county  circuit  court  and  I  to  visit  my 
parents  in  Coles  county.  I  heard  Mr. 
Lincoln  deliver  his  pathetic  eulogy 
on  the  life  and  public  service  of 
Henry  Clay,  and  was  present  in  Chi- 
cago "when  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  his 
srroat  speech  on  the  removal  of  the 
Rock  Tsland  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  with  the  IT.  s.  govern- 
ment ns  plaintiff.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  in  life  was  in  Champaign, 
Til  ,  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term  of 
the  circuit  court.  I  never  saw  him 
again  until  T  saw  his  inanimate  form 
on  the  way  to  the  tomb  in  1.S65." 
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Miller,  Stephen 


LINCOLN    GUARD    DIES 

Stephen  Miller,  one  of  Consho- 
hocken's  two  remaining  Civil  War 
veterans,  who  served  as  a  guard  at 
the  bier  of  President  Lincoln  in 
Washington  in  1865,  died  suddenly 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  was  91,  was  talk- 
ing with  John  Stewart,  assistant 
postmaster  at  the  Conshohocken 
postoffice,  3d  and  Forrest  sts.,  when 
he  fell  dead.  He  had  walked  to  the 
postoffice  from  his  home,  223  10th 
st.,  a  mile  away.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  28th  Pennsylvania  Infantry. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Murray,  with  whom 
he  lived;  his  widow,  and  two  sons, 
Myron  Miller,  of  Collingswood,  and 
Charles  Miller,  of  Conshohocken. 
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Milligan,  Mrs.  Caleb 


Assassination 


Witnessed  Emancipator's   Murdei 
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A7/TJT  CALE&  rfJLUGAM    TODAy 


(Plain.   Dealer    Special! 

SEATTLE,  Wash.,  April  14.— Just 
63  years  ago  today,  Mrs.  Caleb  Milli- 
gan, now  80  years  old,  witnessed  the 
assassination  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  Ford  Theater,  Washington. 
She  is  probably  the  only  living  per- 
son who  witnessed  the  Emancipator's 
murder. 

Mrs.  Milligan,  who  lives  in  the 
little  navy  yard  city  of  Bremerton, 
near  here,  is  the  second  cousion  of 
Jefferson  Davis.  She  was  17  at  the 
time  of  the  assasination  but  remem- 
bers every  detail  perfectly. 

She  had  slipped  away  from  her 
mother's  house  to  attend  the  per- 
formance of  "Our  American  Cousin," 
in  company  with  another  cousin,  the 
wife  of  the  janitor  of  the  theater. 

"It  is  in  my  mind  as  though  it 
were  yesterday,"  says  Mrs.  Milligan, 
"though  I  did  not  realize  what  had 
happened  until  several  minutes  after 
it  was  over. 

"When  we  heard  a  shot  fired  in 
one  of  the  boxes  we  thought  it  was 
a  part  of  the  play.  Then  John 
Wilkes  Booth  jumped  from  President 
Lincoln's  box  to  the  stage,  but  his 
spur  caught  in  some  bunting  and  he 
fell,  injuring  his  leg." 


Mrs.  Milligan  says  that, when  Booth 
raised  his  hand  and  shouted  some- 
thing, probably  the  "Sic  Semper 
Tyrannis"  credited  to  him  by  his- 
torians, nearly  everyone  In  the  thea- 
ter thought  it  was  a  part  of  the  per- 
formance. 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  minutes 
passed  while  all  we  heard  was  the 
commotion  attending  Eooth's  es- 
cape," she  said,  "before  some  man 
appeared  on  the  stage  and  announced 
that  Lincoln  had  been  shot. 

"There  was  a  deathly  silence,  finally 
broken  by  a'  gasp  which  seemed  to 
come  simultaneously  from  every 
throat.  Then  the  name  of  every 
member  of  the  audience  was  taken 
and  they  all  filed  out.  There  was  no 
panic,  contrary  to  the  popular  sup- 
position." 

Mrs.  Milligan  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
for  her  parents'  home  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  Ford  Theater,  and 
she  also  knew  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sur» 
ratt,  at  whose  home  the  assassination 
plot  was  formed  and  who  was  hanged 
for  her  part  in  the  crime. 

Mrs.  Milligan,  before  her  marriage, 
was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  John 
Brown  of  the  Confederate  army.  Her 
husband  is  a  retired  shipsmith. 
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Milligan,  Mrs.  Caleb 


SHE   SAW   LINCOLN    SHOT 


A    SEATTLE     WOMAN     RECALLS    THE 
MIGHT  OF  THE  ASSASSINATION. 


There   Was   No    Panic,   Mrs.   Caleb  Mil- 
ligan   Insists,    and    Few    Knew 
What    Had    Huppened    tor 
Several   Minutes. 

—r 


Seattle,    Feb.    X\.X-\ 


■: 

•While  the  nation 
celebrates  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  there  is  in  the 
little  navy,_yard  city  of  Bremerton  an 
aged  woman  whose  mind  dwells  on  the 
fateful  night  when  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator met  his  death.  She  is  Mrs.  Caleb 
Milligan,  80  years  old,  one  of  the  few 
living  persons  who  was  in  the  Ford 
theater  in  Washington  the  night  Lin- 
coln was  shot. 

[Editor's  Note — William  J.  Ferguson,  the 
veteran  actor,  may  be  the  only  other 
person  still  living  who  was  in  Ford's  thea- 
ter the  night  of  the  assassination.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  company  plaving 
"Our  American  Cousin,"  and  has  written 
an  interesting  reminiscence  of  the  greater 
drama  that  was  enacted  beyond  the  foot- 
lights that  night.  1 

Mrs.  Milligan  was  17  years  old  at  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  assassination.  She  at- 
tended the  performance  of  "The  Ameri- 
can Cousin"  unknown  to  her  mother,  in 
company  with  the  wife  of  a  janitor  at 
the  theater,  who  was  her  cousin. 

"It  is  in  my  mind  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,"  says  Mrs.   Milligan,  as  the 


light  of  remembrance  kindles  in  her 
eyes,  "though  at  the  time  I  did  not 
realize  what  had  happened  until  several 
minutes  after  it  was  all  over." 

LEG    INJURED    IN    FALL. 

"When  we  heard  a  shot  fired  in  one 
of  the  boxes,  we  thought  it  was  a  part 
of  the  play.  Then  John  Wilkes  Booth 
jumped  from  President  Lincoln's  box  on 
the  left  side  as  y3w  enter  the  theater 
onto  the  stage.  As  he  jumped  his  spur 
caught  in  some  of  the  bunting  which 
decorated  the  box,  and  his  leg  was  in- 
jured when  he  landed  on  the  stage.  He 
raised  his  hand  shouting  something 
which  I  could  not  understand,  but  his- 
torians say  was  'Sic  semper  tyrannis.' 
I  believe  that  for  the  moment  nearly 
everyone  in  the  theater  thought  as  I 
did,  that  it  was  all  a  part  of  the  per- 
formance, and  of  course  it  had  been  so 
arranged  by  the  plotters  that  the  audi- 
ence would  think  just  that.  It  seemed 
minutes  passed  while  all  we  heard  was 
the  commotion  attending  Booth's  escape 
before  a  man  jumped  onto  the  stage  and 
shouted  that  Lincoln  had  been  shot. 
There  was  a  deadly  silence  that  spoke 
louder  than  the  loudest  shrieks.  This 
was  broken  by  a  gasp  that  seemed  to 
come  simultaneously  from  every  throat. 
Then  cool  .heads  averted  a  panic,  the 
names  of  everyone  in  the  theater  were 
taken,  and  everyone  filed  silently  out 
of  the  house  as  though  stunned. 

"There  was  some  commotion  when 
those  in  the  audience  arose  to  leave  their 
seats,  and  I  understood  some  were  in- 
jured slighly  in  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
seats,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  stories 
that  there  was  a  panic  as  the  house  was 
emptied.  Recognition  of  the  terrible 
tragedy  was  not  expressed  by  a  violent 
demonstration. 

A  SCOLDING  FROM  MOTHER. 

"When  I  reached  home  my  mother 
scolded  me  severely,  telling  me  the  thea- 
ter was  no  place  for  me  to  go.  My  cousin 
had  gone  home  with  me,  and  she  and  I 
told  my  mother  it  must  have  been  all 
right  for  me  to  go  there,  as  President 
Lincoln  was  there.  Then  she  told  my 
mother  of  the  President  being  shot,  and 
she  was  almost  broken-hearted." 

Mrs.  Milligan's  great-great-grandfa- 
ther was  an  English  lord,  who  settled  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  and  for  years  Mrs.  Mil- 
ligan, then  Annie  S.  Brown,  lived  in  that 
state  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  She 
is  a  second  cousin  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
Her  parents  were  Capt.  "Jack"  Brown 
of  the  Southern  army  and  Mrs.  Eliza 
Brown.  Their  Washington  home  at  the 
time  of  the  assassination  was  at  1912 
Eighth  street  N.  W.,  a  short  distance 
from  the  Ford  theater.  Mrs.  Milligan  was 
acquainted  with  John  Wilkes  Booth  and 
knew  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Suratt,  at  whose 
home  the  assassination  plot  was  formed. 

Nine  years  ago  Mrs.  Milligan  fell  and 
suffered  a  broken  leg.  and  since  that 
time  has  been  able  to  move  about  only 
with  the  assistance  of  crutches  or  a 
wheelchair." 


MRS.  CALEB  MILLIGAN  OF  SEATTLE.  WHO 
WITNESSED  THE  ASSASSINATION  OP  LIN- 
COLN.   . 
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Mills,  Judge  Joseph  T. 


White  House 


VOL.  45,  NO.  58 


Judge's  Diary  Reveals 
Lincoln  as  Peace  Leader 


Abraham  Lincoln 


Pres.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
"tall,  gaunt  looking  figure,"  the 
man  "with  ample  understandings, 
Briarean  arms  and  a  face  radi- 
ant with  intelligence  and  humor," 
was  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
Judge  Joseph  T.  Mills,  of  Lan- 
caster, as  "heaven's  instrument 
to  conduct  his  people  through  this 


sea  of  blood  to  a  Canaan  of  peace 
and  freedom,"  in  a  diary  record 
of  an  interview  held  in  the  na- 
tional capital  76  years  ago  with 
the  Great  Emancipator  whose 
birthday  is  celebrated  tomorrow. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
society  has  what  is  believed  to  be 
(Continued  on  Page  6,  Column  7) 


a  heretofore  unpublished  account 
written  by  the  pioneer  Grant 
county  jurLst  and  churchman  fol- 
lowing his  meeting  with  the  Civil 
war  president  at  Washington  on 
Aug.  19,  1864.  This  report  is 
found  in  the  diary  of  Judge  Mills, 
who  went  to  Washington  as  a  »ep- 
resentative  of  the  Wisconsin  Sani- 
tary commission,  the  predecessor 
of  the   modern  Red  Cross. 

Judge  Mills'  private  papers  and 
diaries  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  historical  society.  The 
volume  devoted  to  the  year  1864 
contains  the  written  account  of 
the  meeting  between  Pres.  Lin- 
coln and  the  long  deceased  lead- 
region  leader  of  Civil  war  days. 
Political  Figure 
Judge  Mills  was  widely  known 
throughout  southwestern  Wiscon- 
sin. He  was  long  a  prominent  po- 
litical figure,  helped  establish  the 
[first  Presbyterian  church  in  Lan- 
caster, and  was  active  in  the  work 
[of  the  V.  S.  Sanitary  commission. 
The  sanitary  commission  served 
much  the  same  functions  in  Its 
time  as  did  the  Red  Cross  during 
the  World  war.  Funds  were  raised 
for  its  support,  and  women  of  the 
North  worked  to  supply  it  with 
bandages  and  other  materials  to 
be  used  at  battlefield  hospital 
dressing  stations. 

He  went  to  Washington  as  a 
representative  of  the  Wisconsin 
unit  of  the  commission,  and 
while  there,  in  company  with  the 
then  former  Wisconsin  governor, 
Alex  W.  Randall,  saw  the  presi- 
dent. 

Judge  Mills  was  a  colorful  fig- 
ure in  Wisconsin  life,  and  his 
diary  account  of  his  meeting  with 
Pres.  Lincoln  is  likewise  colorful. 
It  is  freely  sprinkled  with  classical 
illusions,  indicative  of  the  jurist's 
learning. 

The  interview  took  place  shortly 
before  the  national  conventions 
to  name  presidential  candidates 
for  the  forthcoming  elections. 
Northern  Democrats  favored  modi- 
fication or  abrogation  of  Lincoln's 
emancipation  proclamation,  and 
the  interview,  as  recorded  by  Mills, 
veered  naturally  towards  politics. 
Concerning  Democratic  platform 
proposals  for  the  restoration  of 
slaves  to  the  Southerners,  Pres. 
Lincoln  is  quoted  by  Judge  Mills 
as   follows : 

"There  have  been  men  base 
enough  to  propose  to  mc  to  return 
to  slavery  the  black  warriors  of 
Port  Hudson  and  Ocustee,  and 
thus  gain  the  respect  of  the  mas- 
ters they  fought.  Should  I  do  so, 
I  should  deserve  to  be  damned 
in  time  and  eternity.  Come  what 
will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with 
friend  and  foe.  My  enemies  pre- 
tend I  am  now  carrying  on  this 
war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aboli- 
tion. So  long  as  I  am  president, 
it  shall  be  carried  on  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  restoring  the  union. 
But  no  human  power  can  subdue 
this  rebellion  without  the  use  of 
the  emancipation  policy  and 
every  other  policy  calculated  to 
weaken  the  moral  and  physical 
forces   of   the   rebellion." 

The  full  account  of  Judge  Mills' 
meeting  with  Pres.  Lincoln,  writ- 
ten in  pencil  in  the  judge's  diary 
shortly  after  it  took  place  in  an 
ante-room  of  the  white  house, 
follows  in  full: 


Gov.  Randall  asked  a  man  in 
waiting  if  the  president  had  ar- 
rived. "Yes,"  was  the  reply.  We 
entered  a  neat,  plainly  furnished 
room.  A  marble  table  was  in  the 
center.  Directly  there  appeared 
from  an  adjoining  room  a  tall, 
gaunt  looking  figure,  shoulders 
inclined  forward,  his  gait  astride, 
rapid  and  shuffling,  ample  un- 
derstandings with  large  slippers 
and  Briarean  arms,  with  a  face 
radiant  with  intelligence  and  hu- 
mor. 

The  governor  addressed  him: 
"Mr.  President,  this  Is  my  friend 
and  your  friend,  Judge  Mills  from 
Wisconsin." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  my  friends 
from  Wisconsin.  They  are  the 
hearty  friends  of  the  union," 
Lincoln  answered. 

"I  could  not  leave  the  city,  Mr. 
President,"  i  said,  without  hear- 
ing from  you  word  of  cheer. 
Upon  you,  as  the  representative 
of  the  loyal  people,  depend,  as  we 
believe,  the  existence  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica." 

This  introduced  political  topics. 

"Mr.  President,"  said  Gov.  Ran- 
dall,  "why  can't  you  seek  seclu- 
sion and  play  hermit  for  a  fort- 
night?    It  would   invigorate   you. 
Admits   He's  Not  Free 

"Aye,"  said  the  president,  "two 
or  three  weeks  would  do  me  no 
good.  I  cannot  fly  from  my 
thoughts — my  solicitude  for  this 
great  country  follows  me  wherever 
I  go.  I  don't  think  it  is  personal 
vanity  or  ambition,  though  I  am 
not  free  from  these  infirmities, 
but  feel  that  the  weal  or  woe  of 
this  great  nation  will  be  decided 
in  November.  There  is  no  pro- 
gram offered  by  any  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party  but  that  must 
result  in  the  permanent  destruc- 
tion of  the  union," 

"But,  Mr.  President,  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan  is  in  favor  of  crushing  out 
the  rebellion  by  force.  He  will  be 
the    Chicago    candidate." 

"Sir,"  said  the  president,  "the 
slightest  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
will  prove  to  any  man  that  the 
rebel  armies  cannot  be  destroyed 
with  Democratic  strategy.  It 
would  sacrifice  all  the  white  men 
in  the  north  to  do  it.  There  are 
now  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  200,000  able  bodied  colored 
men,  most  of  them  under  arms, 
defending  and  acquiring  union 
territory.  The  Democratic  strategy 
demands  that  these  forces  be  dis- 
banded, and  that  the  masters  be 
conciliated  by  restoring  them  to 
slavery.  The  black  men,  who  now 
assist  union  prisoners  to  escape, 
they  are  to  be  converted  into  our 
enemies,  in  the  vain  hope  of  gain- 
ing the  good  will  of  their  mas- 
ters. 

Success  Inevitable 

"You  cannot  conciliate  the 
South  if  you  guarantee  to  them 
ultimate  success.  And  the  experi- 
ence of  the  present  war  proves 
their  success  is  inevitable,  if  you 
fling  the  compulsory  labor  of  mil- 
lions of  black  men  into  their  side 
of  the  scale.  Will  you  give  our 
enemies  such  military  advantages 


as  sure  success  and  then  aepcim 
on  coaxing,  flattery  and  conces- 
sion to  get  them  back  into  the 
union?  Abandon  all  posts  now 
garrisoned  by  black  men;  take 
200,000  from  our  side  and  put 
them  in  the  battlefields  or  corn- 
fields against  us  and  we  would  be 
compelled  to  abandon  the  war  in 
three  weeks. 

"We  have  to  hold  territory  in 
inclement  and  sickly  places; 
where  are  the  Democrats  to  do 
this?  It  was  a  free  fight  and  the 
field  was  open  for  the  war  Demo- 
crats to  put  down  this  rebellion 
by  fighting  against  both  master 
and  slave  long  before  the  present 
policy  was  inaugurated. 

"There  have  been  men  base 
enough  to  propose  to  me  to  re- 
turn to  slavery  the  black  warrior? 
of  Port  Hudson  and  Ocustee,  and 
thus  gain  the  respect  of  the  mas- 
ters they  fought.  Should  I  do  so, 
I  should  deserve  to  be  damned  in 
time  and  etrenity.  Come  what 
will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with 
friend  and  foe.  My  enemies  pre- 
tend I  am  now  carrying  on  this 
war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aboli- 
tion. So  long  as  I  am  president,  it 
shall  be  carried  on  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  restoring  the  union. 
But  no  human  power  can  subdue 
this  rebellion  without  the  use  of 
the  emancipation  policy  and  every 
other  policy  calculated  to  weaken 
the  moral  and  physical  forces  of 
the  rebellion. 

"Freedom  has  been  given  200,- 
000  men  raised  on  southern  soil. 
It  will  give  us  more  yet.  Just  so 
much  it  has  subtracted  from  the 
enemy,  and  instead  alienating  the 
South,  there  are  now  evidences 
of  a  fraternal  feeling  growing  up 
between  our  men  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  rebel  soldiers.  Let 
my  enemies  prove  to  the  country 
that  the  destruction  of  slavery  is 
not  necessary  to  a  restoration  of 
the  union.  I  will  abide  the  issue." 
Deep  Convictions 

I  saw  that  the  president  was 
not  a  mere  joker,  but  a  man  of 
deep  convictions,  of  abiding  faith 
in  justice,  truth  and  providence. 
His  voice  was  pleasant;  his  man- 
ner earnest  and  emphatic.  As  he 
warmed  to  the  theme,  his  mind 
grew  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
body.  I  felt  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  guiding  intellect  of 
his  age  and  that  those  "huge 
Atlantean  shoulders  were  fit  to 
bear  the  weight  of  mightiest  mon- 
archy," His  transparent  hon- 
esty, republican  simplicity,  his  J 
gushing  sympathy  for  those  who 
offered  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try, his  utter  forgetfulness  of  self 
in  his  concern  for  its  welfare, 
could  not  but  inspire  me  with  con- 
fidence that  he  was  Heaven's  in- 
strument to  conduct  his  people 
through  this  sea  of  blood  to  a 
Canaan  of  peace  and  freedom. 
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